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* 


In the process of our development we have passed through an 
age of superstition, an age of faith, and an age of reason. To-day we 
are all living in an age of knowledge. We still love our superstitions, 
but we demand that we shall know their meaning and their genesis; 
we cling to faith, but we want it backed by observation and experience; 
we approve reason, but we must be assured that the major premise is 
true, and we prefer to have the conclusion verified by a convincing 
experiment. “The affairs of life,’ we say, “are neither to be wept 
over, nor laughed at—they are to be understood.” 

This present-day attitude of mind is perfectly illustrated in our 
attitude towards war. I doubt if physical bravery was ever before 
so common in the world as it is to-day. We know that there are 
many worse things than dying, and so we are ready to die if neéd be. 
But we also know that ignorant bravery is perfectly incapable of 
winning battles, or of righting wrongs, if it be opposed to definite 
knowledge. Imagine Caesar invading Germany to-day! At the head 
of his invincible legions he would seek to throw himself on an invisible 
enemy presenting a frontage of forty miles. The general opposing 
him would be seated on a camp stoul, twenty miles away, with ac- 
curate maps of the country before him, and with carefully-studied 
plans for distributing the commissariat and the hospital corps. Tele- 
graphic and telephonic instruments would connect him with all parts 
of his forty miles of frontage. Before Caesar could get within two 
miles of his enemies, his legions would be blown to pieces with lyddite 
shells, thrown from invisible batteries using smokeless powder. Great 
are enthusiasm, devotion and courage, but they are jewels to be set 
in a massive band of definite knowledge. 

One sees this clearly in the presence of marching legions and 
battle-ships surrounded by torpedo boats, but the facts are the same 
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in the constant struggle for life in which we are all involved. We 
have a new baronage rising in all civilized lands. It no longer con- 
quers by the sword, but with definite knowledge it directs the armies 
of labor, and it conquers with instruments of precision. Before these 
new barons of industry the older barons of the sword are helpless. 
Their possessions and their power are being transferred to the men 
who “know.” 

This knowledge is the most valuable asset a nation can have. I 
do not mean the artificial knowledge of classics and philosophies, but 
knowledge of the animate and the inanimate world around us. To 
neglect this fundamental fact of our civilization in any field of activity 
is to court disaster. To carry on a business by the old method of “cut 
and try” is to insure bankruptcy; to treat a disease by the advice of 
a friend or by your own experience is to lose your best chance of re- 
covery. 

It was inevitable that this philosophy of life should be first applied 
in the world of inanimate objects, and that after that it should be 
applied to the lower forms of life. It was equally inevitable that the 
method of direct study of realities should in time be applied to human 
beings, and, last of all, for reasons which I shall indicate later, to 
children. To-day we know almost as much about the laws govern- 
ing the growth and development of children as we do about the laws 
governing the growth and development of chickens, though probably 
more definite and exact study has been given to chickens than to 
children. In either field a careful student could, to-day, collect a few 
hundred books and pamphlets embodying the results of direct study. 

It is difficult to get even teachers, who are devoting their lives 
to the care and culture of children, to realize that their one all-im- 
portant study is the nature of the children with whom they work. 
They are often content to master their tools, regardless of the material 
on which they are to use them. Imagine a farmer spending his time 
in studying plows, harrows, hoes and grain drills, without carefully 
considering his land! 

There is certainly no other business in which men and women 
engage which is so widely practiced—one might almost say, so uni- 
versally pursued—as raising children. First and last, almost every- 
one tries his hand at it, either directly or as a foster parent. There 
is no other business which touches so large a range of our passions 
and beliefs as does this business of growing children; and there is no 
other in which we spend so much money or in which we spend it so 
gladly. The one topic in which every father and mother is deeply 
and eternally interested is his child. A man came recently to sell me 
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an encyclopedia. I did not want the books, but I did want to know 
how he managed to approach busy men and women with such a dull 
commodity. “Oh,” he said, “in nine cases out of ten the people buy 
them for their children. In selling books,” he continued, “it is the 
first step that counts. If you can get a man or woman to talk about 
their children, then you’ve got ’em.” 

But not only is the raising of children the most universal, the 
most absorbing, and the most expensive business on earth, it is also 
the most difficult. We sometimes think it a difficult thing to manage 
our own personal lives well, but these children of ours are new and 
up-to-date editions of ourselves. Our lives have lain in the bow-and- 
arrow stage of existence; but our children are going on into the age 
of gunpowder. Our lives, too, have been simplified through giving 
up many dreams as not for us. All these dreams spring up again in 
our children, and demand fulfilment. They must be strong, healthy 
and handsome; they must have perfect teeth and a good carriage; 
they must be musical, artistic and literary. Their present mental 
gifts—for every child is a genius in the cradle—must be brought to 
full perfection. They must be social favorites, political leaders, and 
business successes. They must have an eager appetite for life, living 
their lives freely and fully; and they must be pillars of the Church 
and leaders in society. 

And how shall! all this be done? Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has 
probably had a larger influence on our educational ideas than any 
other man during the last fifty years, in discussing the values of 
different kinds of knowledge, maintained that after that knowledge 
which protects our lives and provides for sustenance, the next most 
important is that which prepares for parenthood. No one can seriously 
doubt the truth of this statement; and yet we have hardly begun to 
realize that truth in practice. 

What is, then, the right relation of parents to the study of chil- 
dren? Personally, I am inclined to believe that their work should 
generally be in making applications rather than in advancing new 
discoveries. Parenthood can do very much for a man or a woman, 
but it sharpens our sensibilities rather than our intelligence, and all 
stimulation of the sensibilities probably weakens intellect. 

In some respects, however, the parent is well placed for studying 
children. He has the specimen; he does not have to catch his rabbit 
if he wants to make a rabbit pie. But this is opportunity, nothing 
more. I have gold in my purse, leather in my shoes, and I travel on 
a railroad train, and yet I have never studied gold, leather, or rail- 
roads. In fact, the more a man has of a thing, the less he generally 
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studies it. The very fact that he has it, and hence has to take care 
of it, makes it probable that he will have less time to study it. 

In the second place, the parent has an intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of his child, and this is often said to be a good condi- 
tion for studying it. It is quite the reverse. Who would think of 
saying that because a physician has an intimate knowledge of his 
child, therefore he is best fitted to understand and treat it? The 
better physician he is, and the more perfectly he knows his child, the 
more quickly will he send for another practitioner if it falls ill. As 
we have already said, love and sympathy paralyze the mind. What, 
then, do love and sympathy do for the parent? They take him into 
the nearest approach to heaven that earth can give. Only the man 
who has held his own child in his arms, and entered into intense 
spiritual sympathy with it—only the father or mother who has worked 
and economized and sacrificed for little ones—knows what God has 
done for man. 

Yet it remains true that the attitude of mind which guides and 
helps must always be opposed to the attitude which observes, experi- 
ments and records. When the child begins to move about by itself, 
the father or mother who is worthy of the name, instead of watching 
to see the steps through which it naturally develops, will be offering 
fresh incentives, will be helping with outstretched-hand and encourag- 
ing voice. When speech begins, the parent, instead of noting down 
and classifying vocabulary as it appears, will spend his time in ad- 
miring the wonderful precocity of his child, or else in stimulating it 
with jingles worked into its nervous system with trit-trot exercises. 
If a child draws a man on a horse so that both the man’s legs show, 
when, in reality, but one can be seen, the investigator will wait to see 
when this descriptive stage of drawing passes over into a representa- 
tive stage. On the other hand, the parent will at once try to show 
the child that but one leg can be seen, and hence, that but one should 
be drawn. 

In the development of this new science of Child-Study it is re- 
markable how little work has been done by parents. Darwin, Preyer, 
Perez, Mrs. Hogan, and a few other abnormally intellectual fathers 
and mothers, have made contributions to our knowledge, but, for the 
most part, our best work in the direction of investigation has been 
done by celibate students. 

It is not, then, primarily as students that parents should devote 
themselves to Child-Study. If they are intelligent, they will learn 
much from their children, and that knowledge will be of value to 
others; but it is in the application of the results of investigation that 
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they have a monopoly of the field. In fact, Child-Study has signifi- 
cance only in so far as parents and teachers apply its results to their 
children. And these results are valuable in various ways. In the 
first place, they can give us exact knowledge in fields where we can 
hardly afford to learn for ourselves. The very simple and scholarly 
books by such men as Griffith and Star, on the care of infancy, will 
enable any intelligent mother to meet the difficult questions of food, 
clothing, sleep, and exercise, with the consciousness that she is doing 
the very best things for her child that can be done. The multiplied 
studies that have appeared during the past few years in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary, and in books like Kirkpatrick’s “Fundamentals of 
Child-Study,” will enable the parent to meet the difficult problems of 
childhood with a wisdom and certainty not hitherto possible. Even 
the difficult problems of early youth become more intelligible and more 
capable of guidance to one who is acquainted with Dr. Hall’s monu- 
mental work on “Adolescence.” 

In the second place, knowledge in this field lifts the work of the 
father and mother into a plane where it loses the insignificance and 
pettiness often associated with the nursery. A few days ago I saw 
a father with a child about three years old. The child had been cau- 
tioned not to write on the wall, and yet some scribblings had appeared 
on the staircase. The father called the little one, and said: “Did you 
do that?” “No, daddy,” said the child, looking straight into his eyes, 
but with a strained expression that told of effort. “Think a minute,” 
said the father; “did you not do it?” “No,” said the child, “I did not.” 
No effort seemed to help until the father said, drawing the little one 
up on his knees, “Did you do it with a pencil or a crayon, dear?” 
“With a pencil, daddy,” said the child, dropping her eyes. “Well, 
don’t do it again,” said her father, as he set her down. “Why not, 
daddy?” said the child. “Because I should have to wash it off,” he 
continued, “and I have no time for that now.” “Qh,” said the little 
one, “I will not do it any more.” Now, had the father looked at this 
one bald lie, he could have been very unhappy, and could have made 
a good deal of misery for himself and his child. But he knew that all 
children lie who are worth raising, because fraud is the force of weak 
natures. He knew, too, that the only way to cure lying is to help the 
child to understand its uselessness and its power to harm everyone 
concerned. The parent must help the child to this knowledge, and 
perfect sympathy and confidence between them is an indispensable 
condition for working it out. 

In the third place, the results of Child-Study will help the parent 
to do much for the child which cannot be done in the schools. Take, 
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for instance, our present vexed question of religious education. No 
one can read carefully Starbuck’s “Psychology of Religion” and the 
long series of similar studies in the Pedagogical Seminary without see- 
ing that children climb up to their conception of God and heaven 
through man and earth. In infancy and childhood he needs anthropo- 
morphic teaching; in youth we must anticipate the age of doubt, and 
provide for the exalted devotion of early adolescence. This is work 
which cannot now be done in the schools; and in any conditions, it is 
best done by father and mother. 

Even within the field of knowledge generally thought to belong 
to the school curriculum, there is much that can be done only by an 
intelligent parent. Just now we are hearing a great deal about phys- 
ical deterioration. Within the next two or three years physiology will, 
doubtless, be forced into every course of study where it is not already 
found. In several schools, where physiology is compulsory, I have 
examined the children as to the subjects they like best and least. The 
results are the same in every case. Only two or three per cent. of the 
children select physiology as their favorite subject at any age, while 
the number who dislike it mounts steadily from one per cent. at eight 


years old to twenty-five per cent. at fourteen. Judging from their. 


compositions, there is in children a native repugnance to learning 
about vital functions in school. The training they need at this time 
should come in connection with good habits in eating, cleanliness and 
exercise. This is the natural work of the home. 

The father and mother must, then, come into living and vital 
relations with this body of new knowledge which is being organized 
by the Child-Study movement. Students need the help of parents, 
and parents need the knowledge possessed by the specialist. 





Apropos of Mr. Barnes’ remarks on the teaching of physiology, 
our readers may enjoy the following from school examination papers, 
quoted by Caroline Le Row: 

“Physiology is to study about your bones stummick and ver- 
tebry.” 

“We have an upper and lower skin. The lower skin moves all 
the time and the upper skin moves when we do.” 

“The body is mostly composed of water and about one-half is 
avaricious tissue.” 

“The chyle flows up the middle of the backbone and reaches the 
heart where it meets the oxygen and is purified.” 

“In the stomach starch is changed to cane-sugar and cane-sugar 
to sugar-cane.” 
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THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN INFANTS AND 
CHILDREN. 


BY SAMUEL McC. HAMILL, M.D. 


Dr. Hamill has very kindly treated this important subject so fully and com- 
pletely that his paper is too long for publication in a single issue of the 
Magazine. It is hoped that Circles working among mothers of limited op- 
portunities may make use of it, especially in the congested regions of our 
great cities, where its lessons are chiefly needed. 

Tuberculosis is the most widely disseminated of all diseases. It 
affects not only human beings, but a large variety of the animal species. 
Its death rate is appalling. To convince oneself of this it is only 
necessary to study the published lists of the causes of death which 
appear in our daily papers from week to week; to compare the number 
of deaths due to consumption of the lungs and the various other forms 
of tuberculosis with the total death rate, and then to determine what 
percentage of the total number the deaths from tuberculosis represent. 
In round numbers, it is estimated that one-seventh of all deaths are 
due to tuberculosis. 

If we were living in the midst of an epidemic of some infectious 
disease, such as cholera, in which the death rate was one-third of that 
which we experience each week from tuberculosis, the public would 
demand that the most prompt and stringent measures, regardless of 
expense, be established to protect us against it. Those who were able 
would fly from the city, and those who remained behind would make 
every effort possible to guard themselves and their families. With 
tuberculosis, the story is different. It is always with us, our feelings 
become immune to its presence. The onset of the disease is usually 
silent and insidious; its progress slow, and the death lingering. If it 
were more acute in its beginning and course, if those who are in health 
to-day were dead of the disease in a week, it would impress itself 
upon us more forcibly, and we would be more ready to enter with 
enthusiasm upon the war of extermination. This warfare is being 
waged, and in the battle there is work for each of us to do, and for 
you, the mothers of children, there is a special mission. The youngest 
members of the race, your children, are especially liable to the disease. 
In some of the European cities from thirty to forty per cent. of the 
deaths in children of all ages have been shown to be due to tubercu- 
losis. The percentage in this country is said to vary from six to 
fourteen per cent. As the result of a number of years’ work in the 
diseases of children, from an appreciation of the difficulties of recog- 
nizing obscure forms of the disease, and from the certain knowledge 
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that its manifestations are commonly overlooked by those who study 
their cases carelessly, I am inclined to believe that tuberculosis, in its 
various forms, is more frequent in early life in this country than these 
statistics indicate. Tuberculosis of the lungs, what is ordinarily known 
as consumption, is relatively much less common in children than in 
adults; but tuberculosis of the glands, tuberculous meningitis, tuber- 
culous peritonitis and the generalized acute forms and chronic types 
resembling marasmus, are much commoner in early life and much 
harder to recognize. Whatever figures we accept as indicating its 
death rate, the fact remains that the disease is very common, and it is 
incumbent upon you to leave no stone unturned that will protect your 
children from it. 

To be able to prevent tuberculosis we must know what causes 
it; the ways in which it gets into our bodies, the various sources from 
which it is derived, and what conditions in the child are likely to pre- 
dispose it to the disease. 

1. The cause of tuberculosis is a germ called the tubercle bacillus. 

2. It gets into the human body through the throat and lungs, 
the intestines and the skin. Of these, the first way is by far the most 
common, and the last the least. 

3. The two main sources of tuberculous germs are human be- 
ings, the subjects of tuberculosis and infected animals. The tuber- 
culous patient is by far the more important. To the members of his 
family, and especially to those in closest contact with him, which 
usually means the children, the danger is greatest. 

Those with active tuberculosis of the lungs, on account of the germ- 
laden sputum they expectorate, are the chief sources of infection. 
They are most dangerous during the last stages of the disease, because 
of their physical inability to carry out protective measures and because 
at this stage the bacilli are usually more numerous and the expectora- 
tion more profuse. By expelling particles of sputum in talking, sneezing 
and coughing, and by promiscuous expectoration, they quickly con- 
taminate their surroundings. The manner of disposing of the sputum 
is often defective even when the patient’s intentions are good. The 
custom of expectorating into cloths or handkerchiefs is dangerous, 
even if they are burned. In the process of using them a certain 
amount of the sputum comes in contact with the patient’s hands and 
clothing; it dries there and is transmitted to others in handshaking; to 
the food in cooking, or is disseminated through the atmosphere in 
particles which become detached. The sputum also adheres to the lips 
and adjacent portions of the face and may be transmitted to others in 
the act of kissing or through the medium of dishes. 
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The bed clothing also becomes contaminated and other members 
of the family, by sleeping with or using the bedding of consumptives, 
contract the disease. 

Less common sources of infection in the family, and especially for 
the children, are the discharges from superficial tuberculous sores and 
the discharges from the bladder and bowels, in cases in which there 
are lesions of the kidneys, bladder or intestines. They are mainly 
dangerous to those who dress the wounds and wash the patient’s 
clothing. 

The tuberculous patient is dangerous not only in his home but 
in any locality in which he spends much of his time; in workshops and 
stores ; in public conveyances and halls; in hotels and boarding houses ; 
in school rooms and even in the streets. The careless and ignorant are 
given to expectorating wherever they go; the sputum becomes dried 
and ground up into minute particles in the dust; in various ways it 
is stirred up and floats through the atmosphere, from which it is 
inhaled into the lungs or caught up on the mucous membranes of the 
mouth or throat and carried by the food to the intestinal tract. The germ 
of tuberculosis is hard to kill and remains alive for many weeks in 
the dust of infected localities, and the prolonged exposure of healthy 
children to these infected centers or the brief exposure of sickly chil- 
dren or those with an inborn predisposition to the disease, is attended 
with extreme danger. Before departing from this part of the subject, 
it may be well to again impress upon you the fact that the sputum is 
the most dangerous thing about a consumptive and that the air im- 
mediately around the consumptive is most apt to be infected by the 
sputum. 


TRANSMISSION FROM INFECTED ANIMALS. 


Amongst the domestic animals the cow is the most susceptible to 
tuberculosis. Inasmuch as her milk is the principal food of children, 
and her flesh another largely consumed food, she naturally bears a — 
close relationship to the subject of human tuberculosis. 

Her milk is the chief source of danger. The old adage that one 
will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel is beautifully exemplified in 
the matter of the food we eat. Should there be placed before us a glass 
of milk containing a human hair it would prove so repugnant that the 
milk would not be used. The hair of a human being in a glass of 
milk is not a circumstance when compared with the filth that con- 
taminates a large proportion of the milk we drink. The conditions 
under which milk is produced; the filth of the stables; the filth of the 
cows, covered as they are in most instances with manure which is de- 
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tached in milking; the filth of the milkers and the filth of the vessels 
in which the milk is collected, shipped and delivered, go to make up 
a picture which deserves a great deal of thoughtful consideration. 
What the condition of the milk must be when it has emerged from 
this environment requires no fertile brain to determine. It partakes 
of its surroundings and, when allowed to settle or when mechanically 
deprived of its solid contents, shows a sediment composed of hairs, 
particles of straw, manure, etc., which actually nauseates. At the 
same time, the eye fails to detect the soluble filth which is none the less 
present. Carelessness in the matter of cleanliness in the milk dairy 
is only part of the story. The health of the herd is neglected, in con- 
sequence of which a large percentage of the cows of most herds are 
the subjects of tuberculosis and it is for this reason that the milk 
supply becomes a factor in the spread of tuberculosis. 

Let it be understood that this criticism does not apply to all 
dairies. There are many, and it is pleasing to note that the number 
is rapidly increasing, in which the utmost care is taken to protect the 
milk from all forms of filth and germ infection and to secure the good 
health of the herd. 

For a time, there was some doubt as to whether tuberculosis 
could be transmitted from cows to human beings, but that question 
has been definitely settled in the affirmative. As the result of con- 
tinued observation, the amount of evidence on this point is rapidly 
increasing, and I believe this mode of transmission is much more 
common in children than is ordinarily admitted. 

It is very hard to determine definitely how many infants and 
children become infected through the medium of milk, because the first 
infection may pass unrecognized and the latent localized diseas: not 
become general until long after the child has graduated from a milk 
diet, and at a time when the milk is least likely to be suspected. 

There are certain factors which contribute much to protecting us 
against more frequent infections from this source. In the majority of 
cases of tuberculosis in the cow, the germs, if present in the milk, are 
there in such small numbers that, when the milk is used as a food, 
they are probably destroyed by the juices of the stomach and, there- 
fore, give rise to no trouble. When the udder of the cow is diseased, 
however, the danger is greatly increased and the milk from this in- 
dividual cow contains so many tubercle bacilli that its use as a food 
gives rise to grave danger of infection. Fortunately, in dairying, the 
milk from large numbers of cows, or perhaps from the whole herd, is 
mixed together, and, in this way, the germs are so widely diffused that, 
if in normal condition, the average child may be able to dispose of 
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them without being infected. However, it must be borne in mind that 
any number of tubercle bacilli in the milk makes it a dangerous food 
for sick and badly nourished children, and the presence of a tuber- 
culous cow in a herd must be looked upon as a menace to the 
public. There is always the danger of tuberculosis of the udder 
developing; of the milk containing large numbers of bacilli: of its 
not being well diluted with the milk of the herd, and of its reaching 
an infant whose power of resistance is greatly reduced and one, there- 
fore, more susceptible to the action of the germ. 

The meat of tuberculous cows is much less dangerous than is the 
milk, because it is nearly always so heated in cooking that the germ 
is destroyed. However, the use of the raw or underdone flesh or the 
blood (beef juice) of a tuberculous animal is entirely capable of in- 
ducing infection. 

(To be continued.) 





STUDY OUTLINE. 


HOME DISCIPLINE. 


BY MRS. E. R. WEEKS, Kansas City, Mo. 


OBEDIENCE. 


“No one before him so ably demonstrated the civic and spiritual wisdom 
of Christ’s teachings as did Froebel, in discovering—not devising—the 
ways and means of developing man into a self-governed being, obeying 
the inner voice of conscience in the face of every temptation to which 
flesh is heir, and becoming a voluntary, law-abiding citizen of both the 
individual and the national home.”"—-MARION GERTRUDE HAINES in 
“Home Government.” 

Ordinary meaning attached to “obedience.” 

Effect on character of this sort. 

Analysis of reasons why parents and teachers are so frequently 
satisfied with such obedience. 

Exact definition of obedience in its higher sense. 

Necessity for it in the development of noble character. 

Its effectiveness as a training for life. 

The waste of time and effort involved in disobedience, both for 
parent and child. 

Short-sightedness and selfishness of parents who do not exact 
obedience. 

The safeguard of habits of true obedience. 

The feasibility of the formation of such habits through the early, 
systematic, consistent and determined effort of parents. 
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PUNISHMENT. 
“The object of all child training is to develop the good and dwarf the evil.” 


Progress of the State in its attitude toward the rights of the 
parent in the child. 

Gradual progress of the laws and courts toward punishment. 

Attitude of students of criminology toward it. 

The defects of punishment as a method of developing noble, self- 
reliant character. 

Value of motives to which it appeals. 

Bearing of these facts upon home and school. 

A clear definition of “punishment.” 

An exact statement of its purposes. 

An analysis of its proper results. 

A statement of its usual effects. 

Corporal punishment in the home: its purpose, necessity, condi- 
tions of execution, dangers, measure of success, natural causes of its 
failures. 

Natural punishment, or cause and effect, as seen in the child’s 
relation to the material world and to the people around him; its effec- 
tiveness as a teacher; its value and limitations. 

The ideal substitute for punishment. 

The selfish, self-gratifying parent and the unselfish one. 


DISCIPLINE. 


“Let us reason together.” 


“It requires self-control, firmness, patience, ingenuity, judgment and sympathy 
to enforce discipline.” 


Beginnings of discipline, both physical and moral, as deduced from 
Shinn’s “Biography of a Baby.” 

Economic value of early beginnings, both for parent and child. 

Exact definition of “discipline.” 

Froebel’s idea of discipline the natural method, productive of en- 
during results in right directions. 

Importance of forming ideals of conduct for the child, and of 
framing some general system of discipline before the necessity for its 


use comes. 

Value of a preliminary study of temperament in general; an in- 
dividual study of the temperament and peculiarities of each child; an 
adaptation of the general plan to individual needs; an examination of 
results in each case. 

Value of habits of right conduct and methods of changing action 
into habit. 











——- 
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_ Usefulness of habit in perpetuating the effects of discipline. 

A consistent and persistent requirement, modified in each case 
by reason rather than sentiment. 

Comparative value of precept and example. 

Use of high ideals set before the child, and comparisons of results 
of different lines of conduct. 

Use of public opinion, 7. ¢., his own world, as an aid to discipline. 

Use of biography, history and story as determining factors in 
efforts toward self-government. 


OBSTACLES. 


Exact analysis as to why the following things make home govern- 
ment difficult: 

a. Improper and insufficient food. 

b. Improper, insufficient or uncomfortable clothing. 

c. Improper physical conditions in the home. 

d. No opportunity for plenty of outdoor exercise and games. 

e. No cultivation of a working interest in the home and its sur- 
roundings. 

f. No regularity as to hours for meals and sleep. 

g. Failure to understand lines along which the child’s interest 
naturally develops. 

h. Repression of the child’s individuality. 

i. Undue importance given to the child as a member of the 
family. 

j. Failure to make clear the mutual obligations of children and 
of parents and children. 

k. Failure to uphold the discipline of the school. 

|. Failure to appreciate the child’s point of view. 

m. Umnecessary interference with the child’s plans or play. 

n. Injudicious choice of time and place for reproof. 

o. Negation instead of suggestion. 

p. Failure to have definite plans for home government, systemat- 


ically carried out. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF BIOGRAPHY. 
BY MRS. HERMAN H. BIRNEY. 


In their earlier years we have all come to feel that children need 
to have their imagination roused and fancy kindled by stories of 
those mythical or semi-mythical characters around whom shines the 
dream-light of poetry and romance. During the early teens this stage 
begins to pass and a child needs not shadowy embodiments but human 
realities to give him that ideal which is a fundamental need of his na- 
ture. It is time for him to realize how, with all the faults of average 
human nature and under the conditions of ordinary life, men and 
women can live nobly and leave a heritage to the race. 

“ This is the period when biography should play a large part in 
education. Now, biography is probably the most difficult of all litera- 
ture to write. There are only a few biographies of the first rank in 
our language. We all think of Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart’s 
Scott and find it hard to name another. The biographer is apt either 
to make his subject a demi-god or else to dwell so much on his eccen- 
tricities and weaknesses that he distorts his character, or gives us 
but a dull recital of the events of his existence. Life is something else 
than the sum of all its years, a character something more than the 
sum of its qualities, mannerisms and achievements. 

Biographies being what they are, a child may yet get much good 
out of a poor one. I once heard a man, who had made much of his life, 
say that the book which has influenced him most in his boyhood was 
Abbott’s Life of Napoleon, a book full of bombast and with no proper 
perspective on the life of its subject, it yet supplied him with the ma- 
terial for his “web of dreams,” roused his ambition, made him realize 
that “obstacles are things to be overcome,” and that all things are 
possible to steady, human endeavor. 

It is here that we have the secret. The idealizing powers of youth 
can make a hero out of even a poorly portrayed character, and so we 
need not worry that our biographies are not masterpieces—the im- 
portant thing is to see that the child chooses for his ideals the men 
most worthy of his admiration. 

Too many of the heroes of biographies written for boys are of 
the military order, possessing only physical bravery as their claim to 
honor. A boy’s worship of physical bravery is ever ready and needs 
but little incentive; he will spontaneously adore Richard Coeur de 
Lion, but he may be taught to see that Alfred was the nobler king. He 
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will naturally worship mere physical prowess, but may learn that 
scientists, artists and inventors have a mightier influence on human 
affairs. He may be taught to discriminate among his soldier heroes, 
choosing defenders like Washington or Alfred or Arnold Winkelried, 
rather than conquerors who left their realms in disorder and poverty 
to win personal glory by a military exploit, usually a cruel one. 

This month brings the birthdays of two great Americans, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, probably our greatest national heroes. The public 
schools sometimes celebrate the days, but there is not much effort in 
most homes to make children familiar with the character and achieve- 
ments of these two typical Americans, representing the most opposite 
types—Washington, the aristocrat by birth and instinct; Lincoln, the 
man of the people, the finest type of democracy, innately gentle in 
nature, and instinctively a lover of the best and highest. Both are the 
highest examples of patriotism, the servants of a country’s need. 
In every biography of either there is much which we can use with our 
children. The standard biographies, written for adults, have frequently 
more of the incidents and events which appeal to a child than the 
simple children’s stories. Let us remember that characters are none 
the less lovable for being human, so we must expect to find faults in 
our heroes. 

Let us search for all that is great in human character and achieve- 
ment as told in biography and story that we may give our children 
the highest ideals on which to form their lives. 

The adolescent years are the years when all things seem possible, 
when youth dreams of high endeavor and great achievement, and 
knows nothing of disappointment or failure. Middle age necessarily 
drops back into the routine of daily life, but the race is lifted on by 
the dreams of youth, which should, like the incoming tide, lift each 
succeeding generation a little higher than the one which went before, 
leaving its mark just that little bit beyond the high water mark of 
it predecessor which marks the progress of the race. 





NATURE. 


“As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know.” 

—Longfellow. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DESK. 


Twelve miles from a railroad, among the hills of 
A GREAT AND Pennsylvania, there is a large fertile farm which 
NOBLE WORK is the scene of an unselfish, earnest work for 
boys, all of whom have been unmanageable, and 

many absolutely criminal. 
A gentle, refined woman, a teacher for many years in a public 


school, is the founder and head of the home-school, whose pupils come 
from reformatories and bad homes, and some of whom have been 
waifs, never sleeping in a bed or eating at a table. 

Her firm belief that through interesting them in nature work, 
through loving, gentle care and instruction it is possible to awaken 
and stimulate the better nature of any boy, led her to give up her 
school and devote her life to the care of these unloved, neglected 
boys. No one who visits this school, and sees the bright, happy faces 
of the fourteen boys who compose her present family, could believe 
that each one has a sad life story, and that a number of them have 
been considered incorrigible and hopeless. 

The entire work of the house and stable is done by the boys and 
their teacher. The first pupil of the school, a boy no longer, but 
who knows no other home, is paid now for doing the heavier work 
of the farm, and is saving his money and spending his evenings help- 
ing the younger boys. 

It is the duty of a little nine-year-old boy to make the yeast for 
the family and with pride and pleasure he told how to do it. An- 
other boy makes the bread. The furnace fire is cared for by another. 
Others set the table and wash the dishes. 

In summer they work on the farm, but every day, in a bright, 
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sunny room, lessons are studied, and in the evening books and games 
interest them until bed-time. 

The genuine devotion of the teacher to these boys is evidenced 
in the fact that the work is done almost gratuitously, only a nominal 
sum, barely covering the actual expense for food, being required; and 
where, as is frequently the case, this is not paid, the boy remains, re- 
ceiving an inspiration and uplifting in ideals of life which are be- 
yond price. 

Why is it that these boys, expelled from schools, guilty of every 
offence, become gentle, courteous, bright and good under the influence 
of a woman who believes in them, and treats them as a loving, de- 
voted mother? a 

Their friend and teacher says it is because they get a different 
ideal of what a man should be. Many of them never knew a man of 
the noblest type. Many of them think it manly to swear and be 
rough and coarse. 

Stories of the lives of good and great men are told in such a way 
that they become living characters to the boys, and their fund of in- 
formation concerning such men is beyond the knowledge of the aver- 
age boy in a good home. 

The fact that these boys respond to the influences surrounding 
them, that they are helped, and their whole idea and ambition for 
life is elevated, is food for thought. 

Is it not neglect and mistaken methods of treating the erring 
boys which confirm them in evil ways? Most boys live up to what 
is expected of them; if they are trusted, they become worthy of trust; 
if they are treated with courtesy and kindness, they become kind and 
courteous. 

Would that there might be many such women as the unselfish, 
devoted woman at the head of this home-school. It would mean the 
salvation of nearly every boy could he have the help and inspiration 
which are given by one who loves him and knows how to bring out 
the latent good which every soul possesses. 

The National Congress of Mothers desires the 
THE JAMESTOWN help of every State in making the Mothers’ and 
EXPOSITION Children’s Buildings of interest and value to all 
who visit them. 

Mrs. Theodore W. Birney has promised to be at the Mothers’ 
Building from June 6th to June 2oth. Saturday June 8th, is Georgia 
day, and the conditions affecting Georgia children will receive special 
attention, with a view to strengthening the weak places, until the 
State takes first rank in the opportunities for children. Each State 
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will have its day, and the conferences then will have a bearing on 
local conditions. 

The names of all those who are willing and able to assist in the 
conferences should be sent to the Secretary. 

Every State President, or her chosen representative, is asked to 
be hostess for a week or more at the Mothers’ Building. 





THE SECRETARY ’S DESK. 


All requests for literature and all general correspondence concerning the 
Congress should be addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 3308 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Ever since the work of the National Congress of 
PARENT-TEACHER Mothers began, about nine years ago, there has 
ASSOCIATIONS been a steady effort for co-operative work with 

teachers. As a result of this work, scores of 
Parent-Teacher Circles have been formed mainly in the public schools ; 
and this fall at the October meeting of the Board of Managers, it was 
decided to make this work one of the main departments of the Con- 
gress thus carrying it on more definitely and systematically. 

The chairman of this department is the present Corresponding 
Secretary of the Congress. As a first step, it is desired to secure a 
tabulated list of such associations in every State, with a statement of 
how many are in membership with the Congress. To this end we 
would ask that wherever there is a Parent-Teacher Association 
throughout the country the names of its President and Secretary be 
sent to the National Office, 3308 Arch Street, Philadelphia. This will 
in no way commit any association to membership in the Congress. 
The purpose is to gather sufficient information for the help of the 
department, when a circular letter will be sent to all associations 
proposing a plan whereby it is hoped the work may be made more 
effective. 

This new department of the National work will be carried on by 
a committee representing the movement in every State. The work 
of these State members is not onerous, but should be regularly and 
systematically done. 

Pennsylvania has been doing this work for about seven years 
past, and the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers numbers many 
Parent-Teacher Associations among its clubs in membership. 

Quite recently, through the earnest efforts of members of the 
Pennsylvania Congress, a splendid new step forward has been taken 
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in Philadelphia. The New Century Club, one of the largest and most 
influential Women’s Clubs in the country, through its Committee on 
Education, called a meeting of the District Superintendents, the Super- 
vising Principals, and Principals of all schools in the city, both public 
and private (the intent of co-operation between home and school ap- 
plying with equal force to all schools), the members of the Board of 
Education, and the members of the Sectional Boards, for the purpose 
of discussing the best plan of organizing and conducting Parent- 
Teacher Associations. : 

The committee issuing this call said: 

“The committee takes this step with an earnest desire to co- 
operate intelligently and sympathetically with those in authority who 
are carrying the burden of our great system of education. There is 
no thought of interfering with the work of the schools. The purpose 
is rather to awaken an interest on the part of the fathers and mothers, 
and guardians, whose children are attending the schools. 

“The need is great: 

“First, to the Teacher, who cannot do her best work without the 
intelligent co-operation of the parent. 

“Second, to the Parent, who is often hindering the progress of his 
own child because he does not keep step with educational advance. 

“Third, to the Community at large which is spending large 
amounts of money for education and often getting an inadequate 
return. 

“Fourth, and above all, to the Child, who for want of this co- 
operation may be wasting his precious time in an imperfectly-man- 
aged school, or risking his health in an unsanitary building, or periling 
his morals under associations which ought not to exist, and which 
parents and teachers working together could easily control. 

“Here and there in different sections of the country associations 
of parents and teachers have been organized, and the testimony comes 
from all of them that such associations have been of incalculable 
benefit both to the home and the school. Our best educators feel that 
in this movement is indicated the next great step in educational ad- 
vance.” 

The outgrowth of this “call” was most encouraging. The rooms 
were filled to overflowing with those interested in the subject. Among 
all the school men gathered there, there was hardly one who did not 
express most hearty approval of the movement. The Pennsylvania 
Congress, in its desire to see a Parent-Teacher Association in every 
school in the city, will encourage such organizations by furnishing 
speakers, music, and even refreshments for meetings whenever re- 
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quested. On this announcement being made, there were immediately 
four requests from as many schools for meetings in December. 

This encouraging work has been so far accomplished by the work- 
ing together of two strong organizations. There is magic in that word 
“together.” It is, indeed, the key-word of the day. The entire move- 
ment is not alone for the home, nor yet for the school, though it will 
be a means of help to both. The vital fact of its existence, wherever 
it has vitality, lies in the possibilities of its power in making condi- 
tions better everywhere for the children of the race. 

MARY V. GRICE, 
Cor. Sec’y National Congress of Mothers. 





The tendency of educational progress has been 
HOME AND steadily away from the home. Beginning at the 
SCHOOL. university, and ending at the kindergarten, the 

paid expert has been gradually usurping the 
amateur parent. 

Many things which, even a generation ago, children were taught 
at home, or not at all, are now taken up in school—conspicuously 
sewing, cooking, music, manual training, civics and morals. Every 
new subject introduced into school curricula is an admission of the 
failure of the home to supply all the needs of the child’s development. 
Through poverty, or ignorance, or carelessness, or force of circum- 
stances, parents fail to supply the needs of the growing child, and 
the State, in taking over these responsibilities, acknowledges its obli- 
gation to train its future citizens. 

This centralization of education in the school often makes of 
parent and teacher two rival powers. The school, with its greater 
expert knowledge, looks down upon the failure of the home; the 
parents, half jealously, dispute the authority and influence of the 
teacher. The whole thought back of the parent-teacher movement 
is to remove this antagonism and harmonize the forces which control 
the child’s life. 

Parents need to learn of teachers the clearsightedness and prac- 
tical wisdom by which, judging John by the great law of average, 
they see his weak points as well as his virtues. It is necessary, also, 
that the teacher should share the mother’s insight and sympathy, 
which views John’s struggles and failures with the understanding 
eyes of love. The mother-spirit is the great nurturing element in 
nature which lovingly broods and guards growing life. This nurtur- 
ing thought does not depend on physical motherhood, as is shown in 
the multitude of teachers, kindergartners, probation officers and other 
social workers, who, childless, give their lives to nurture-work, and so 
are mothers in the spirit, if not in the flesh. 
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